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H E ſports of children, ſhould afford exerciſe, 
either to body or mind; ſhould contribute 
to their improvement, either in health or know- 
ledge. | 
The intelligent mother who walks abroad with her 
children, knows how to promote both at the ſame time. 
A judicious mother, conſcious that it is not leſs 
her duty to form the diſpoſition and capacity, 
than the conſtitution of her offspring, catches 
innumerable occaſions of inſtilling benevolence, of 
infuſing ideas, which are loſt (irretriveably loſt!) by 
her, who /ends her little ones to take their airings 
with a nurſery maid, Nay, it were well, if this 


B negative 
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erte ei were the worſt; many vulgat Habits, many 
erroneous notions, many evil principles, ariſe from 
the fingle circumſtance, of a lady neglekting to accom- 
pany her children, When they make their excurſions 
beyon ic their play- ground; and not a few, from the 
omiſſion of obſerving their Tports at home, 


In ſhort, I view a mother as miſtreſs of the revels 

among her Httle pongle ; ; 1 ſay among, fince ſhe will 

find, that to engage, occaſionally, in their plays, is 

the moſt effeftual method of regulating their ideas 
and tempers. 

In a large family, this fprightly office develves up- 
on the eldeſt daughter; and, if ſhe acquit herſelf 
with propriety in this honourable department; if me 
be adroit at ſeconding the views of her mother; if ſhe 
be "watchful to relieve her parent from a part of 
that 1 of which ſhe has been, and full is, herſelf 
the objet; ; if, with cheerful affection, me execute 

mis moſt agreeable branch of the parental office; 
| what x rational man will not ſay to himſelf ; 

"© This young j= © iS a good deputy-parent; when 
occaſion requires it, ſhe will fulfil the more ſerious 
maternal duties; the man who marries her, will find 
in how, a Mother to their children p 
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TTAORHI e n Froxr. » 
In fact, there is no light in which a young, woman 


appsars more engagingly amiable, than as the friend 
and a ſſiſtant of her mother; the guardian and in- 
ftruftor of her brothers and ſiſters, anblid 35d yas 

. 1 may have rambled i in my manner. of gone thi | 
ſubje&, but 1 have not wandered rome my intention, | 


which is, to aſſume the privilege of an, old Yoman, 
and adviſe young ones. 
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| Of maternal duties, of maternal pleaſures, I have 
the higheſt idea, (can one have too high P) 1 ſee young 
w omen, who wiſh to conduct themſelves with the ut- 
molt Propriety, fall into exrors in matters ſeemingly 
ſmall, (but nothing i is a trifle, which relates to chil- 
dren) and I wiſh to point out a few of thoſe errors, ; 
as they occur to me, I fee the ſame young women 
languiſh to have their dear little ones advange i in their 
ſtudies, I ſee them repine at their flow progreſs, and 


I long to offer my aſſiſtance. 2 | 
Age and experience, with a great degree x obſer- 

vation reſpecting children, may, perhaps, enable me 

to give a few uſeful hints; certainly geo leads 


me to wiſh to do it. 


| There can be no conceit in imagining myſelf quali- 
Kel to teach the alphabet; . and the who lays alide 
B 2 | 


Milton, 
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an to turn abecedarian 
20 to, the, children dof ather peaple, will ſarely be en- 

titled to the n the dear little ones and their 

. (others: ©; S Sdsuob of 107 Fo 411179 
Toys ſnquld tend go., ſome: uſeful MESS other- 
- wiles thay produce habits of adleneſs; toys which are 

of little value, and eaſily replaced, are apt to be de- 
ſtroyed ;. bis gives an habit of careleſſneſs. and extra- 
Vvagance; a. new toy. creates delight, but it is ſoon 
. followed; by ſatiety and indifference ; hence ariſes 
. ckleneſs, and a train of evil conſequences. 


. 
* 
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- Let the toys be ſuch, as will ſerve to convey in- 
ſtruction, and the precious hours of childhood are 
improved to good purpoſe. ES 

8 „I have often thought that the 1 W is 
e upon poor Cornelius Scriblerus, for his endea- 
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3 ® A wife man once obſerved, that the world was e full of toys 
for children,” —Io fact, the novelty of every thing around them, 


added tothe vivacity of their own minds, ſupplies children with 
© arple amuſement; and I have always obſerved, that the children 


who have been happieſt, and beſt _—_— were preciſely tele who 
had to” toys, A 18 a „ 37 mT + 
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Teaeurind Sor. g 9 
vous tog. find out more pleaſing methods of inſtfuc- 
non; the better to induce his fon Martin to be fort of 
learning, may have hindered many people from ex- 
erting themſelves for fo deſirable a purpoſe But, 
leaving the wits to themſelves, 1 will quotes From an 
nuthor who is ſerious, and who thinks with me z—can 
ke be in an error? © EV nl le 
„ Curs are the beſt method, that was ever invefited 
to fix the volatility of childhood, by means of which 
Von may; without leading children out of their ſphere, . 
convey them at pleafure into the ancient world, and 
into the ſeveral parts of the modern one.“ 
Jo return to the alphabet, | 
Letters ought to be the moſt attractive toys; the 
ſtady of them, the moſt ſprightly play that tan be ing 
vented. The firſt ſounds of ſyllables ſhould Ike wWiſe 
de ſo acquired; this may be effected with eafe; by 
mean of a ſet of + letters, which the child may place 
as fk is directed; this amuſement _ you under the 
6 B 3 „Ma. nent olle & © eye 
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The opportunities of explanation ate obvious; nor ſhould the 
mere exerciſe of the child's memory be diſregarded. 8 

+ They are placed in one of the long boxes, contained in the 
ſpelling bex, 
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I ofa. Mather, qr an, elder ſiſter, a8 ſhe ſits at her 
work; and rather be allowed to the child as an indul- 
f gence, than required of him, 1 5d 

To fetch the letters from a another | table, will enliyen 


4:17 


| the port, and elfeltually prevent | that languor, which 
is f a a t to. cree} ep upon a child who re remains N 
83 e ol language ould. not be taught in in a 
book ; 4 dull child, or a 8idgy child will be diſguſted ; 
firk impreſſions : are powerful and laſting; who would. 
not wiſh her little one to conceive, from the firſt,,.an, 
agreeable idea of books? 4 
+. ; The child muſt be led to eſteem it a dee when, | 


1 | he 1 permitted to ſee the firſt. reading. leflons 3*, the 
* honour of looking i in a book, i is to be reſerved for thoſe 
Who ca can already he with. ſome. degree of propriety. 
* The. fum of all this, is, that n alt. N be 8: 
1 20 / it muſt be a lively amuſement. 95 ; $3. . een 
As the frequent recurrence of = Tame ſound is 
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expedient, the little pupil, ſhould be perfect in the TY 


of one vowel, before he | is allowed 10 play With 
bont 1405 31 23 
158 ter. 
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another: Let him amiiſe HAAR, in hffhiring thb 
ſame vowel With variety of conforianks, ig7 ts 4 230 


1 6&0! "ery 
bat, cat, hat, &c. 
y 1181 ie ©739 1 5113 Hale 1 


An elder child may bee in 4 Diao s Sp pellng ; 
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Book, for monoſyllables 10 epphy, ſubjeQts, 05 Jas ol ab 
As ſoon 2 as the little Gholar can Trad a a word of three 
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letters ar fight, he may be indulged, occaſionally, 
with the firſt leſſons, (confiting « of an NT 4 noun, . 


and ſpace, on which to Place the cut,) they are de- 


1 N 
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Fn to afford the moſt amuſing: Pert! and ought | to 


be ſhewn as a favour; the objekt produced from the 


box of nouns, in conſequence of readir ing its name.— — 


ſay in conſequence. not as a reward; we muſt not yet ; 


hear of taſks or rewards; the exerciſe itſelf is is E i plea- 
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| ſure; the time ſoon (too ſoon ) wilt come, when it 


vill be neceffary to form an habit of fubraitiing t 


regular leſſons. The yoke muſt foon be produced, 


a . 


yet let it be a wreath of flowers.“ 5 
: From the earlieſt infancy, 2 a habit of rea dy obedience 
oüght to be acquired; but let it 'not yet © be exatted, 
where the acquiſition of knowledge is . — Sy 
Who does not grieve to ſee a child brought for- 


ward at the expence of tears? ?: 


* Virgil, Georgic III. 266, 
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ok be uſed, it is polity to conceal from the 
little learner * all but the page preſcribed; this 
fineſſe keeps alive curioſity, it prevents ſatiety, 

But I repeat again, books are not ſuited to infants, 
. who cannot confine their eye to the cord to the ler, 
Which alue you debgn they. ſhould ſee. The poor 

little innocents . are confuſed, their progreſs is re- 

tarded, their minds are diſguſted, ol: 5 

I could name various expedients for confining the 
eye of childhood, but moveable letters, or words,“ 
appear to me, to be the beſt calculated to do it; 
amongſt other advantages; it is hoped, that their 
ſprightlineſs may engage elder. children to. affiſt in 
teaching; little ones learn rapidly of other children, 
Need I remark, that little people ſhould be accuſ- 
tomed to ſpeak every word with ſpirit? They ſhould 
be ad moniſned, to pronounce the firſt leſſons with vi- 
vacity, as if they were aſked, 
6 What is that?) 41s vod od] 
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For the ſake of variety, ſome few other ſchemes are included in 
the box, 
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The next leſſon, ſhould . three, monoſylla- 
bles, namely, | * 3806 i's 12 triczl S111 
Article, Aber, an = sviis 2d ond 
ft OTA 251 EV: Cap, * | 
Whieh will like wiſe e ee , leffons for 
your young grammarians! The ſheets, Noe. XI. and 


XII. are deſigned for chat purpoſe; as a eontinuation 


of the ſcheme begun at ſheet VII. This eaſy method 
of rendering the diſtinttion of the parts of ſpeech very 
familiar to a child, will be continued in the Grammar 
Bax, and in a ſet of parſing leſſons, in Which each 
word is ſo marked as to give no trouble to the 
teacher, nor even require any knowledge of nn. 
in the lady who examines her pupil, 1 
It is preſumed, that the deſign of the ſheets No. 
VII, &c. as reading leſſons, is obvious, namely, to 
place the cut. on the blank oppoſite to its name, and 
ſo enliven the leſſon. U es 31081 
The boxes are deſigned, to upp! leſſons, ſuited to 
the gradual progreſs of little folk, and à book is pro- 
vided, to furniſh them with a farther variety, as ſoon 
as they are advanced to the dignity of reading in a 
book. It conſiſts of dialogues, in ſentences ſo ſhort, 
that a child can ad them with eaſe ; formed of ſuch 
6 bout: „% tea otch | dan words, 
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words, as they already know at fight, on ſubjects with 
which they are familiar, and in which they are in- 
tereſted; they begin with leſſons compoſed of mono: 
ſyllables of three letters only, advancing gradually; 
they are printed in a, good type, and enlivened with 
cuts 3 they, haye nothing more to recommend them: 
they are flimfy as their title;* but they are merely de- 
ſigned. zo catch flies. To deſcend from metaphor, they 
are infantine prattle 3 luch as I know to. be pecularly 
pleaſing to children; I flatter, myſelf, free from groſs 
improprieties; otherwiſe, as much like what. they would 
ſay themſelves, as I could write; thereſere, ſuch as 
they will read with propriety, and delight, _ 

An author, as eminent for his learning, as that bes 
nignity which led him to publiſh a volume, in which 
he condeſcendingly profeſſes to write for youth, ſpeaks 
thus on the ſubje& : | | 

2 Children generally ſpeak in ſhort and . 
ſentences. 
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« Children a are not then tet ** with the pro- 
per emphaſis. Indeed where books are put before them 
that they do not underſtand, i it is impoſſible they ſhould, 

ar” Let them, therefore, read nothing but what, is 
And 


level to their capacity.“ 5 


mm 


„e #\Cobwebs to Catch Flies, in two vs. 


2 17 


TzAchHixe i Srorr, 425 
5 And again, Special care ſhould be talen to ren- 
der their ſtudies agreeable, to raiſe in them a love of 


knowledge, and by hints and queſtions occaſionally 


thrown out, to teach them to wiſh for, and anticipate 
the information that is to be laid before them; by this 
means attention is engaged, and the memory prepared 
for receiving a deep and durable impreſſion.” 


Commonly when children read, there is a languor 


and monotony in their voice, Which indicates that. it 
is a taſk, and a very dull one. Q 


Attend to their prattle; liſten when your girl ima- 


gines herſelf to be teaching her doll to read; — When 


ſhe feigns to be viſiting; when ſhe accoſts her ideal 
gueſts; obſerve with what N and vivacity 
wy ſentence is uttered! _ 
Children even compoſe little narratives, which they 
zelate with the utmoſt energy of expreſſion, ; 3 - 
When your child offers a requeſt, it is in a tone 
of voice, which leaves you in no 0- Goubt of his preciſe 
n ie 
Chilaren aſk abundance of queſtions; their natural 
tecitative ſeems to be peculiarly adapted to the Pur- 
poſe. of i inquiry, Yet how have I ſeen a poor child 
yawn over a long ſentence, with an interrogation at 


the end! a ſentence i in which he was not intereſted. 


How 
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How has his voice ſunk with langour and fatigue! 
No ſooner was the leſſon finiſhed, than, with the 


utmdfi briſkneſs, he cries 


Now may 1 go?” 

Children ſpeak with ardpriety, with energy, their 
own feelings; ſhall I ſay their own ſentiments? 

Supply them then with phraſes ſimilar to their own, 
and they will delight i in books. 

It has been my aim, to afford to children innocent 
amuſement. 2 

There are hours of heat, of rain, of darkneſs, when 
even your boys muſt be in the houſe; there are hours 
when even the beſt of mothers muſt quit their child- 
ren; if my books only prevent too much converſation 


with thoſe perſons whoſe ideas you would not wiſh 


them to imbibe, I ſhall have rendered you ſome ſer- 


vice. To repeat the words of another, who gives 


my ſentiments 
„ would as ſoon abandon the direction of the | 
ſubterraneous parts of a palace to a maſon's labourer, 
as truſt the firſt ſeven or eight years of a child to 
the government of a ſervant without education, and 
without view.” / 


— But it is time to explain the contents of my boxes. 
THE 
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The SPELLING BOX 


1 


HE uſe of the Rowan Axrruaze rs may be 
eſteemed too obvious to need pointing out: 

they are to bring children (under the idea of ſport) 
acquainted with the characters. But this may be 
effected more expeditiouſly by mean of proper ma- 
nagement, than by ſuſfering the child to have them 
.at his own difpoſal, ; 
Let the infant have the fpare box placed before 
him,—let him call it his own; as he acquires a knows 
ledge of the letters let him depoſit them in his 
box,—let him have them in his poſſeſſion, and play 
with them when he likes, —allow him to ſhew them 
as his treaſure, acquired by his induſtry and appli- 
cation, If he ſhould forget a letter, then he for- 
feits that one till he recognizes it; but this will 
rarely happen, 
. Co Children 
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5 Children love property; the box will be often 
produced, its contents diſplayed ; — theſe letters, 2 


(the happy « child will ſay) « are my own own . 
The Iralic ALPHABETS are deſigned to intro- 


duce little people early to the knowledge of thoſe 


charafters,— —it is a pleaſure to ſee a little darling 
advance Tapidly,—They may be of farther uſe to 
enliven the ſports, 


1 have an A;—have you one in your box 


let me ſee it!—does it reſemble mine ?—what dif, 


ference i 18 there between them ?”? 


LONG B O X. 
Of SMALL LETTERS, 


THIS fet of letters will ſupply a variety of 
ſports, 
You ſpell ſyllables ; little words; longer words, 


leaving a ſpace between the ſyllables, to mark 


ſtrongly the di-vi-ſi-on, which has many ad-van- 
ta-ges. An elder child prints a ſentence from a 
book, or from its own mind. eee 

Lou ſele& a ſet of letters which (properly ar- 
3 form a word, and give them to the child 


in confuſion, he to diſcover what the word is. 
This 


TZ Ac he Sort, 
This ould be begun with voy Ar wor gu 
proceeding gradually, —Por 4 * is the 3 mente 1 in 
teaching, 5 8 ; 
When the child is er and the play 7s. be 
come familiar, teach him to feparate } his vowels3 re re. 
wind bim that no fyllable | can be formed without 
one.— ae lb. | 
+ Here could be but two ſyllables if there were 


more conſonantsb Je often concludes q word“ 
thus aſſi ſted, he finds it is able. 


How many words will theſe four letters make ? 

t m a e | 
„ Take b d r a e—now you think you ſha 
find two ſyllables! —no ſuch thing !—two' vowels go 

together.“ &c. &c. | 

' Yau indulge the child fo far as to allow him to 
endeavour at puzzling you,—what joy! what con- 
ſultations about the letters need you doubt but he 
Will dearn to ſpell? NOT 
He will, perhaps, requeſt leave to ſtudy a column 
ef fpelling, to increaſe his quickneſs at the play. 
Thefe ſports will all come in turn by degrees, 
(and perbaps more may be —_— wu muft 
Cgo3 de 
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oba. ſuited carefully to the age and abilities of the 
little players; there muſt be no difficulties; no mor- 


tifications. 


In teaching the alphabet, the ſeparating of che 
letters has many advantages. In ſpelling, the di- 
viſion of the ſyllables gives a youre idea of each 


N ſeparate ſound, 


The child may have one vowel and all the con- 


ſonants to play with, —he may amuſe himſelf in 


forming little words. 


A mother may make theſe letters 3 ute ful, 


if ſhe will take the trouble to place a written letter 


at the back of each; it will be found convenient 


in ſearching for the letters which are wanted; and 


will very ſoon enable the child to read his mamma's 


hand; —who would not wiſh her little one to be 


| capable of reading ſuch ſtories as ſne may ſee occa- 


fion to write ? 
The vivacity of a Youthful mother, ſurrosnded 


by ſmiling prattlers ; or a lively elder ſiſter, will 


be able to render theſs ſports as delightful to the 


charming little people, as they are wiſhed to be by 


the contriver of them. 
Preſent yo children, I wiſh for the youth and 
| 8 125 beauty 
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T ZACBING '#" SPORT, 23 
beauty of a cherub, to attract their miles I almoſt 
envy tho joy of a young lady who looks around on 


her ets: 
—— “ Smiling offepring.—ſccs by degrees 


The buman bloſſom blow; and every day, 


9 1 
- 
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Soft as it rolle aloog, ſhew ſome new char,” 


> eo 
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But 1 too have my joys; if it were not. a 1 lon 


ſure to me to facilitate the progreſs of children, 


I ſhould not engage in preparing this apparatus 
for them,—lt is true, that I have the dear little 
babes of ſome particular friends more immediately 
in view; but my heart glows at the idea of ſmooth- 
| ing the thorny paths of a thouſand little innocents— 
of ſparing the tears of helpleſs infants, But I am 
wandering from my purpoſe, which, was this—to 
| hint, that a ſprightly female muſt exert herſelf beyond 
what my diffidence will allow me to do; - ſhe muſt 
(if ſhe would be very ſucceſsful) expatiate in a mirth- 
ful manner on the ſubje@; and vary her frolics as 
' occaſion requires, 
Diſplaying the alphabet ſhe muſt "I | 
% Now, who would think it? Theſe few letters 
make all the words which we meet with !—Theſe 
fix we call wowels;,—there is nothing to be done 
: without one of them e is a very buſy gentleman ;. 
* 


"_ — - 
—— 7 ———— OOO 2 — — 


0 
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7 „„ An2 of , 
he is the moſt ative of them 1 + is not much tefs 
buſy,” Se. &e. Kc. 

Then to an elder child ſhew Swif?'s Riddle, 

We are little airy creatures, Ac. 

Children may not begin to learn writing till they 
are ſix years old; and had better, with reſpect to 
their hand, not begin fo early \—theſe letters will 
enable them to praktiſe ſpelling long before they ar- 
rive at that age ;—they will—but 1 meant only to 
give a few hints, and I am writing a volume, 


SCREEN 8. 


A young child ſhould fee only the line, à very 
young one only the word which he is to road; mer 
diſtracts, or at leaſt, diverts his attention. 


The 
Antec ů —ñ—— —— ai * 
„We are little airy creatures, : 


All of different voice and features; 
One of us in glaſs is ſer, 
. One of us is found in jet; 
Tocher you may fee in tim 
| And the fourth a box within Js. 0 
If the fifth vou would purſue, 00 6 At ee 
It can never run from you.“ f 


TEACHING is sronr. 25 

THE perforated ScREEZN is deſi gned to confine the 

child's eye to any letter, ſyllable, or word which you 

wiſh, The "og opening will allow of a line being 
exhibited. | 1 

When theſe words which are provided are all ac- 

quired, or have loſt the charm of novelty,* then the 


Screen will be uſeful,—At any rate it ſupplies va- 
riety in the mode of teaching, 


4 F „ - 
% 


2 


e 


THE columns to be read downwards, 
ba 


ca 
da 


till the ſounds become familiar. 


— 
_ - 


The ſyllables are arranged in the manner. which 
renders the acquiſition of che ſounds moſt ealy to a 
child, The tables numbered, and the columns in 


each 


— 
8 


_— 


The Imperial Spelling Book, price 6d. affords a number of words, 
printed in a good type, and placed at a ſufficient diſtance to allow of 
being exhibited diſtinctly through the ſereen. 


* 4 . A of © a2 1 
ch table mirke@ with u figure, to intimates which 
are eſteemeil the enſieſt. . So that h m proceed 


gradually, asd make an infenkble progrefs, 


In ſyllables of three letters, the ſame rue ue 
be obſerves, 


«4 F _ l bla , f 


3 


= It may be ys an amuſement to lay ſyllables, or 
words from the reading tables, &c. which are provided 
in the Spelling Box, with the moveable letters. For 
which purpoſe, allow him a vowel and two conſonants, 
For inſtance, a and b and t—He makes bat. Then 
let him diſplace the initial and take c, and ſo on. 
Then vary both e and form man, 
pan, c. | \ 
The perſon who prefakes muſt keep the 8 to 
deb words in which the vowel has the ſame ſound. 
When the little leamer is perfectly acquainted with 
an theſe ſheets, then recourſe may be had to the co- 
pious collection of monoſyllables in Dilworth's Spel- 
Ting Bock 3 whence an elder child can diftate. Firſt 


words 


TzAcmine & Kroxr. Se 
words. of fqur „ 
lacle pupil adyances in hig/ learning, gart 
A child will ſoan be ahle to place the: movenbly- 
lun 28 ell ſuck words a2: 


E 
under the inſpection of a parent, who will direct the 


choice, and obſerve the pronunciation, &c. 

Tue type in Dilworth is ſo exceedingly bad as, to diſ- 
guſt, nay, diſtreſs and bewilder a very young child ; but 
the amuſement of placing the letters is very agreeable 
to little people; it is ſomething which they do them · 
ſelves; it keeps their minds at leaſt in action, and may 
be ſo Sener as to exercife their bodies. | 


13 


B LACK LETTERS. 
THESE muſt not be produced too ſoon. It may be 
aſked, © Why are they to be produced at all?” It is 
preſumed, that parents would wilh their children to ba 
acquainted. with every character, in which they may 
meet with their own language, and not clofe an Engl; 
book; in a fit of diſappointment, without recognifing 
their mother tongue. I confeſs myſelf to have been 
near — the pleaſure of reading an old edition of 


C baucer, 


FE 1120 Anda 045 T 
Ghanter, from a diſguſt· which I conceived to its appears 
ance; It is true, the characters are growing daily wut! 
of uſe, Vet the Bible 4s ſtill to be met with n ſomei 
country pariſhes in black letter, andiI have ænoπᷓdα 
yblthg Divine, who officiated occafionally. in am ob- 
ſears village; bluſh'in the Jeſt with apprehenſibn, Iæuſt 
m Moutd not be wle tö “read the leffons correMy;" 
The mentioning of this circumſtance, | brings to my 
recolleQidn*” än- anecdote, which, though in itſelf 
einst may Curely” derive as much importance from 
the object of it, as if he were deceaſed.” It may at leaſt 
vie e with the rail, which good Dr. Johnen has immor- 
talized, by jumping over it. A very worthy man, as 


eminent for his learning'as genius, being deſigned for 
the church, was to be early introduced to a familia- 
rity with, and affection for the Ps letter ; ; for this 
purpoſe, his father put into his hands the hiſtory of 
the Seven. Champions; and he loves to recall, the 
idea of his delight, as he ſat aſtride upon a beam in 
a barn (whither he choſe to retire) reading t the won⸗- 


ders which are there recorded. 5 
The addition of a Greek alphabet would be £7 

3 A child of ſix or ſeven years old. would 

acquire the characters with eaſe, It ſhould: then be 


mad 
* 


Iwo Ar. 2. 
wade: x ſport to write El im Snet · leiten —ihen 
do give words, ſo ſpelt, with the letters deranged, 
as 4 punale then, in order to familiariſe them to 
the ear as well 2s the eye, name the Geet cbaraſters 
in diſorder, and let the boy diſcover what. word they 
will make when properly arranged: — thus, inſtead of 
ſaying, What word can you make with b d a 
and &? aik with a Beta, &c. &c. 

\ Aſter this, the Hebrew characters might * ac- 
l Such ſports would render the characters ſo 
familiar, that your ſon would not be deterred from 
the ſtudy of thoſe languages by the uncouth appear - 
ance of their alphabets; but rather invited by the 
recollection of agreeable ideas. 


Acne 


The CUBES wib LETTERS®* 


THE child throws one of thoſe which contains 
the conſonants, and that on which the vowels are 
ED D placed 


i. 


» 


® They could not be fupplicd in ivory without confiderable ad- 
dition to the expence, on accont of the ſtamp required. Cubes 
formed of wood, and alphabets to ſtick on them, are included in the 
box ;—or. tee-to-tums will anſwer the end; but they will be more 
expcaſi ve. 


8 V Ant, of —» 
placed—he obſerves, what letter, falls, upperwoſt, and 
wells the ſyllable, which, they form. Tee: to- tums 


anſwer the ſame, and are, perhaps, ſtill ſprightlier. 
This play ſhould not be allowed, till a. child is 


n well verſed in the ſpupd. of the letters. 


* F * Y 
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"Te GRAMMAR, B OA. 


IE mans which are ad] in the Crank: 
mar Box will be found uſeful for many pur, 


poſes, befide that of rendering. the diſtinQiow: gf. tho 
parts of ſpeech eaſy to a child. Wc 6 wo 

Some of theſe have already been intimated; Many, 
more will occur to thoſe ladies, who make it theip 
amuſement to preſide at the ſports. of their A. 


© — T $;. 
With their . at the Bac x. 


CHILDREN at firſt read merely ard; thoſs: 
words perhaps excite ideas; that is, if hy be the 


names of objects with which they are acquainted; z if 

otherwiſe, they may introduce occaſions. of. inquiry 3 

thus ideas are gained or improved, ki 2 
Children aſk queſtions incellontly'; ; it. is a point 


gained, when thoſe queſtions are directed to ſubjects 
which lead to any. uſeful information.“ | 
| 5 FN WT. „The 


9 2 * 
eien 
— — — — a — — — py 
* + 1 


® Little Rs with Far Fay to, Accounts, of. he nine, 
implements, & c. which they ſee, &c. &c, 


84 21 Nr A * i 
{,!; Dhe-expence has bean, a bar, or there ſhould have 
been a; q 


great abuntlanco of-abjefts,| engraved in the 
ume nest immmer aß thoſe which;are compined>im the 
Spelling, and Grammar Boxes, with ca view:to _ 
cildren ta-anake uch Itquiries as mhight Peace 
knowledge: Shark ur counta: of hem 10 might have 
been added, in very.caly language; and reſerted u by 
kgures,. or; alphabetically, or, &tc. Sec. There is a Pre 
videntiat propenſity i in children, to attend eagerhy to 
xxpeated. deſeripdons of he manta, properties; o of 
wwe objects with hich · they meet 3 ho ig their c- 
riofity zacked,; when they fee pxints of which-you can 
give them.no, idea! How, deſſrable, therefore, it is, to 
have cuts ſuited — me: rather explain 


what we have. 2 gt b cots dig VE vor 
io The ſingle wordswhick are contained in theſe hoxes, 
are deſigner: 0 mh⁰Ve children, under the idea of: 
IpgrterA fo; af:their uſes 1 will ſet down, as they 
occur to me, A mother will diſcover more: than þ : 
BOW; HEH. 5715 NIC HD ano ts 18128114 
hzx nah bet read. as an n 5 hem Slot: 
What part of ſpeech is this ? The child yy 
than cards che card to look, f* Who finds à nouu ? 
©Fhexe- (3.0965 feel there is a N ut; backs”, 


D It 


Tzactiit/in Shomrt, 8 
t id neddlefs to remark, that à very wing child. 


can have little idea of any noun, but ſuch as youeatk; 
zopreſent: by a cut; nnd · chi teill rendermhia diſtine l 
tion familiar to chim. c C W e ba 2 
„Wugn Hei news 0irgiftinguiſh ad udun, chem 1 
e wniicte,0> Theme Huh I 
jective ins tpleaſes Them hela pre Md Nd 
perhaps: i5thbutbe>long beforo you alempt AD 
plain any: more, o ale ai NIA ISH bie 
In the me pimey the replabing of ihe ether parts 
el -ſpcethy; ino their reſpettive / boxes, may give him 
ſome idea of their names. He will pant for permiſſidn 
to play with them, as his elder brothers dot! IV: 3 


„Older children may lay ſentences, and'parſe Arnd 


You may give ſentences deranged. 1 ow du 
Lay ſentences; omitting a' word, and » tequirè L of 
the child, to diſcover what word is- wanted. 


Deal out nouns, and eee — 


imagination t2cizout A bat 01 10 
Maternal affection will Lhd patients lle purſud- 


theſe methods. Batchelors woul#" ledgh aid" ry 


„Ed... 49g} to 375g 1nd W 


dreny to rey them with amuſement fur as fi. 


21 ments, 


Wie feo people paſs hours in outting paper for chil· 


| 
| 
| 
f 


* 


— 
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- | * lr 


and. give them an habit of ing perpetually 
— Comerhing new. 


vod Meik WR mfk ing“ afiuat tories (do di- 
vert them. Why not rather take the paiys to Far 


O ve 81 s! 8 07 1811 2 OJ 34218 — 


on to an "exertion of their abilities ? Why not 


20 


a, fs E in Ai! 113653 Q3 82 O — 22 
ſtrive to excite is the the 8 # a readineſs 


» V/ 0? 1 243 2 DIIAD 11 


J and qu quickneſs, 


which may be of uſe to them i ? future” life? Of ul, 


8414 1 bo 89 $1 how 


when the  tports, » Which contributed to produce thoſe 
dcfirable habits, are forgotten 7 ee e 
To the other ules 'of the word s let = add,” 
- That they may be ade condue ve io elegance 


1 — - — 2 —— Ji þ 4 & — 2 


forming language. 


* 


a 
C'Y 
1 


made condutive to elegance in 


An elder child may be told why ſuch a ſentence 
would have been more elegant, had the words been 


placed in ſuch or ſuch a manner, though the bene re- 


ION 7 2, | -» 


main the fame. But perhaps I ought to ak kardon, 
for offering fo many hints}; ; and after all, a rightly 


10 Dal 4 DES 222 


intelligent. mother will Alcover abundance of uſes, | 


7 2111108! £31 91 43 e. 2 


which do not immediately « occur to me at- this time. 
SQ iT eco? 9195.) SUSHI 


: To luch mothers . 1 aim at ſupplying. the means o of 
dntoroving their little people. 4 | 


113 £3;W & 


To —_ mothers 1 offer my boxes with pleafare,. 


oi - 


ry; g's $ LY S'6 G 140 

1 * 2 0 ” . * 

2 2. J f. — I” 5% > - , 7 22001 
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ADDRESS. 


„* 
* 
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Tratrnrnc 1 dye ns. N. 


ADDRESS: 1. MO THE R gy + 


.Irk has been hinted to me, that young vate, 7% 
are not yet accuſtomed | to teaching, may be at. a, 


loſs how to communicate to children the knows | 
ledge,» 4 of Grammar in a playful manner; tf that 
the box might not anſwer its purpoſe | — * 3 
farther explanation how it ought to be played, with, 
If, therefore, you. will accept of prattle as it oe⸗ 
= ; ſuch with which, if I were preſent with your. 
little people (and did not want aſſurance) I ſhould. 
amuſe them, it is at your , ſervice ; - occaſionally 1 
man offer to you a whiſper i in a note, : 

It will, perhaps, be laid Can a mother need 
wo gb taught how to play with her child po, Y 33825 

1. anſwer, 2 youthful mother may be glad of a 
hint how to improve her child it in ſporting with it; 
—and, perhaps, the GN of theſe t toys may | 4 


14 TEIS & WIOM | 
more ready than a Arranger at the manner of play- 


ing with them. | 
2 Ehildren may amuſe themſelves in laying len- 


tences, with the moyeable words, conſiſting firſt of 


article 


DN u. 


K — — ”_ _= 


—— 


18 


=. „ = 
articte and noun; then of article, adi . 7 and 


_ r! 4 IM — 22. 
noun; then "ule the pronoun and verb; proceed- 


ing gradually av their knowledge increaſes —vith 
proper dr ee the dear little creatures will 
advande rapidly,” * * A 94 8 
+ © The ſport muſt be made al tively. as poliibls; not 


A 881 


continued tob long; the Arſt Tymptom. | of languor, 


vr inattention, feven an averted eye) muſt be a hid 


to mamma to *have nd more time to > beſtow upon 
phy now.” £0 

I Tuppole tk duch converſations as the follow: 
ACS riſe „ TS 
; „ 4 118 £ 9 
3 „ 

Now little people attend l—=Thoſe ae. 3 
play with the. Grammar Box mult. get by * 
theſe Few lines. : A 6 

In Engl 5 there are ten kinds of words, Article, 
Noun, ; AdjeQtive, Pronoun, Verb, Participle, Adverb, 
Conjundiion Prepoktion, and InterjeQtion.” * 


NN oben | 
Wie call them parts of ſpeech, —_— r | 
F, WP WP gt A as | FATE werd 


—c 


A 


* such leds, in columns, ate in the frſt part 7 the el 
— Spelling Ber. 


« ' yo 
. 
nz 


Tzacuty gi jfiroxrt. | » 
word which ; we uſe is, one, of thoſe, kings.——Let 
little — prate as falt as ſhe, will, every word 
which the ſpeaks is either Article, Noun, or Ad- 
jeftive, 6 or ſome of the others. —1 have all theſe 


8. 1 J 


kinds in my bens but you cannot yet play with 
them. — No perſon | touches this box but by my 
leave, — When vou are all very good, and I am 
quite - at leiſure, then I, ſhall ſometimes produce it; 
3 you had it in your poſſeſſion you could. not. Play 
with the contents till you were taught how _to, do 


to See? here are a number of . ſmall, boxes: con- 
x (34 | 1 IT Fro } 


tained in the great one, ang every one is full. — 
"Let us open one—O! it is full of little pictures! that 
is the box with which we will begin, Theſe words 
are called Nouns ; : and thus we begin to Play 
_ them, 1 


Here are columns ruled; we lay the Cut oppoſite 
to its name. 


= 0 
; v 4 
j # * oF . - 
— as — __ — 8 „ 
4 3 * , —— 3 ” 7 Þ# *; M4 


EW This is a3 1.teceſting to a child, as the discovery, which as 


made to the hero of Molise | Bourgeois cala, who had jalkes 
n proſe all his life without knowing it. 


+" Thoſe columns ate. in- the. pelling Bax. Na. VII. & They 
ate deſigned to ſupply. eaſy and lively reading lefions -: for or very young 
*ehiildren'; and ſhould be firſt uſed as parſing leffons, i in order that 


the other two ſets ot cuts may retain their novelty; | 


＋ £6 


— 


_ 1 * Cl 
a * 
. 
- 2 „ K 
— — 


1 2 
- - _ — — — —— 
* s 4 —— — 
my " = * > - — 
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75 


* d N A * Sh 
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| Aa X 7 
r 5186 ere was; IF: © 75 WOW: » 


Lay them nicely, "and then, read their names 
diſtinaly, ſhewing "the piftures ; as you read them, 
A Cat | 

CT Dog | * 
So! theſe are all noung } but what i is a MEN thas 

you do not know} 

A noun is the name of a erin, place, or NM ”s 
1 know you long to play with theſe pretty pie- 

tures, ſo you may have this ſheet; and when you 

have learned the line which ex plains the noun, and 

that Wich explains theſe little words which are 

__ before them, you will be able to Play. 


- 
4 
v4 1 ' 


—— — 


' 


H. 
Manna. 
A neun, you ſay, is the name of a perſon, Place, 
or thing. Let us think of ſome nouns before wo 
open this box—1 will tell you ſome. WB 


* 


— fit. 


. appears to me eee to reſerve all farther remarks for 
elder children—ebis is for babie For which reaſon all real cxplane» 
tion of the article is deferred, | 1 


"— —— — 1 a 


Tea o 1 A ον Rr. oft | 


San, Am, Mary, Mamma, Brothfhy Canin, London, 


Bay, Garden, Book, Apple, Doll. bad « 


Now do you think of ſome; all are nouns: 
907589 iſa 1 nat; LOW r — 8.1 
you are urrounded wit 


mots baos woy 3s 014 — woch toniſlib 
GIRL. 
16.2 6 
Box is a noun ;-and my frack is a noun, and your 
= ki 
apron. 
Ault 7 off & 1 ane J 1 Hs e „at toe 
Land en g uon 


Very well! John, what, is our rum? 


* girls 10 041 Jobs 750 4 we 577 # TUG; A 


i 9591q Hos e If ehr n en 
: „ I:do not knew, mamma ĩꝛ·w- 
bas non ut 2nilged MA] i N Ou of ev xt 

1 i ane you fi itz Ab you ny Mary, whit 

18 baſtets n e od: li t „ det Bones 
: — rr 

vo} 
A noun mamma; it is a thing. 
22 


l. I 101 „ 30 eg, MAMMAs val YO7 „abel 8. 
What is Fohn? 2 
I'd 0 3 Fion If vl TH 48041 4 ja] * Ain; 5$G 
| tao! „En % IJ Mod aiilt 509 

ad 2 raum; for he is a perſon. 


——— A3 444 — 4 : Manna, — — . — — * 
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42 „ Yhe ART of 


an ; | | GIRL, 
Nugery is a place; ſo it is a noun. 
MAMMA. 


When you are clever at this ſport, you ſhall 
have the honour of replacing ſuch words as you are 
acquainted with in their little boxes. 

When you are expert at playing with the article 
and noun, then I ſhall produce another ſet of words, 
and open other boxes of nouns : my boxes are full 
of pretty * cuts of nouns; we will play with a few 
ef them, if you can all repeat the account, 


III. 


MAMA. 


Now I think you know a noun readily, and I will 
read ſome words to you. Can you tell me which are 
nouns ? | 

A new 


There is no haſte for attempting to give an idea of nouns which 
cannot be repeated by cuts; children are little affected except by what 
ſtrikes their ſenſes, 


TzACHinG/in SPOR De 

“A new Cap.” 

Which is the zaun? Which is the ing? 
. - 77. CET. : 
Which is the mow? Which is the pen? 
You know that @ is an. article- and: Cap a noun 3 

but what is zew? 

A good Boy.“ 

Look at this ſheet for No. III. 

An adjective is a word that denotes the quality 
of any perſon. place, or thing,” | 
goed is an adjective; it tells me the qual of the 
Ro | | 
A white Frock.“ 
white is an adjective; it tells the colour, and ſo on. 
But firſt learn that little piece by heart as you walk 
in the garden—and when you return, I will read to 
you ſheet XI. of the Spelling Bar, and {ce whether you 
can tell which are the adjectives. Then you will ſoon 
be able to play with the box of adjectives. 


* 


IV. 
Manna. 

A pronoun is a- word uſed inſtead of a noun, 
to avoid the too 3 repetition of the ſame 
word, 

Thes Loox, p V A 
Mary will ſoon work neatly, 2 takes pains. 
She is the pronoun uſed inſtead of the word Mary 
again, 

Mamma is very good, e teaches ws, She * us 
are pronouns. 

Jalm is merry; he jumps, he laughs, and ve chats | 
ters; you would not ſay Jobs is merry; Johe jumps; 
Fohn laughs, and Jom chatterss When you little 
ones have learned to diſtinguiſh the pronouns, we will 
take ſome out from the boxes to play with.“ 


V. ManMa, 


— U 
— —— 4 * 

Md. og 2 os 5 

— — — — — __y_—__—— a np 


For all farther particulars reſpecting pronouns ſee Crammar. 
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WW 
MAMMA. 


Now we can do nothing with theſe pronouns, 

without another ſet of words called verbs, 76 07 
A verb is a word, &c, No, V, * bores 

MARV works, 

Joun read, 

Birds ing. | : 

Kittens play, s 

Lambs friſt. 

Children earn. 

Whatever you do is a verb, To be is a verb. 

The child is good. 

Lambs are brifk. 

The horſe 5 wild, 

I am happy. 


A verb is a word that ſignifies the acting or being 
of a perfon, place, or thing. 
E 3 Little 
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Little people ſhould be inſtigated to wiſh for ths 
power of inflecting verbs,and allowed to ſtudy ſome 
for that puff. : 

In the box are terminations, to enable children who 
cannot write to amuſe themſelves in that way: and 
ruled columns to place them upon, The praitle, 
which is here offered, is deſigned as a hint to ladies, 
how they may render the acquiſition of the firſt rudi- 
ments of grammar a fport to their children; it were 
impertinent to add more; neither ſhould little folk be 
allowed to proceed too faſt; the five parts of ſpeech 
which are here named, are ſufficient for them to be 
allowed to play with at preſent; and in them I 
ſhould not advife any further diſtinction to be made, 
till the little people are perfect in their comprehen- 
fon of the former parts; when they are fo, it will 


be a pleaſure to them to learn the modes and tenſes 


of verbs; tut it muſt be by very gentle degrees. 


-— 
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The modes and caſes are likewiſe explained upon 
cards. The circumſtance of children being able to- 
ftudy as they walk—and ſeeing no long ſucceſſion of 


leſſons to come (as they do in a book) is a great ad- 
Vantage. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The Grammar Box may Tong retain its novelty; 
by a little art in the management. 
A freſh ſupply of cuts will renew. that charm, which 
is fo ſtrong a recommendation to young people, A 
new ſet of verbs would tend to enliven the ſport, It 
is almoſt impraCticable to have a greater variety at 
one time in the box, as the number would be a real 


inconvenience. 
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FIGURE BOX. 
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b ee is a very dull ſtudy to children; 
and if the rod and the flate hang ſide by ſide, 
it cannot fail to be a diſagreeable one. > 

Curioſity may lead a child to exert himſelf in learn- 
ing to read, he ſees a thouſand pretty cuts, of which 
he pants to know the hiſtory, Mamma cannot be 
elways at leiſure to read to him; or attend to all his 


inquiries; he muſt therefore take pains to enable him 
to read the ſtories himſelf, I 


Curioſity is in children a pafſion; eager, inſatiable ; it 
15 an appetite perpetually craving for food: Provi- 
dence, which implanted in children ſuch ardent curio- 
ſity, has likewiſe eadued them with a degree of perſe- 
verance, which induces them to liſten with compla- 


cence to a frequent repetition of the ſame narrative, 


till they are acquainted with every circumſtance, 


thus it is eaſy to convey much information to their 

tender minds; it is eaſy to diſpoſe them to take de- 

light in learning. 
| Curioſity 
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. Curioſity. artfully managed, will, lead hs to 
receive wich ayidity all the knowledge which 1 is ſuited 
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to their age; and Arithmetic, as far as it is mechani- 


cal, (being merely an, exerciſe of the memory) is per- 
haps peculiarly, ſuited to childhood; but then the 


teaching of it muſt not be attempted in tha uſual, ſe- 


rious manner; if it be, the boy when he is eſcaped 


t ſchool, will forget all his zules, and remember no- 


thing but the diſguſt which he has conceived to the 


very name of the ſcience, 
There are amuſing books, calculated to excite ap- 


plication in children in learning to read; but for 


Kgures, what near proſpect of pleaſure appears as art 
incentive? 
A boy is required to learn accounts; he drudges 


in obedience to his parents; gets with difficulty 


through the firſt rules of Arithmetic; and contracts 


an averſion to figures for life, 

Authority may place a child in the path of learn- 
ing; but-pleaſure only can entice him on; let us there- 
fore endeavour to ſtrew the entrance with flowers, 
which may-induce him to proceed with alacrity, 

Every attempt to inſtil an early delight in learning 


| muſt be ſo contrived, as to interfere as little as poſſible 
with 
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with the love of motion; let the ſmall degree of ſthdy 
which is neceſſary to enable à little one to engage in 
theſe ſports, be performed during his morning walk, 
(1 ſuppoſe his Mamma to be his companion) there 
muſt be ſome knowledge as a preparation for any play; 

even toys of the common kind require to be explained 

to children, who need information how they are to 
curry their wooden horſes, or dreſs their dolls. We 
may as well make their toys and prattle turn to ſome 
account. 

But I have already been ſo explicit, upon the ex- 
pediency of rendering early ſtudies an amuſement, | 
that it might be impertinent to add more, I merely 1 
meant here to explain my idea of the manner of uſing | 
the Box, to which this is an appendage. 'YL 

TPirſt, let me premiſe, that the Figure Box would 
be of little uſe in a Nayery ſtrewed with the frag - 
ments of broken toys. Why have children any toys 4 
but ſuch as tend to inform their minds ? Cuts, choſen | 
with theſe views, ſerve to lead them to a taſte for 11 
natural hiſtory, to a knowledge of ſcripture, to every | 


thing, in the hands of a judicious mother,—But to 


return to this, which I hope may prove an uſeful and 
agreeablc toy, 


F Phe 


N „ 
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The Box muſt be held ſacred, the little people muſt 
not be allowed to touch it, nor to look in the book 


which contains the arcana. 


The Box is to be produced occaſionally, a: a favour, 
and ſome of the ſports indulged to the children, accord- 
ing to their progreſs. Ladies would do well to pro- 
cure great abundance and variety of cuts, ſelected 
with care. The preſent ſet could then be diſtributed 
gradually, and replaced; thus the charm of novelty 
would long remain, and occaſions of much inſtruftion 


be introduced at a ſmall expence, 


rere. 
. 


This, read horizontally, teaches an addition of equal 
numbers; for inſtance, take the ſecond line 2, 4; 
6, 8, &c. it increaſes by tus, 2 and 2 are 4, and 2 
are 6, &c. The third line increaſes by three; and ſo 
ef:thexreſt:i 5 

Children ſhould be led to requeſt that they may 
ſtudy a line, or part of a line, (according to their age 
and abilities) and when perfect by rote, exemplify 
with beans or counters, &c. 


IT, Is 
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LL ins „ bie of fon zo oft 
ha the —— Ach Additim Table, which . the ad- 
dition of all numbers. Look out a number in the 
upper line, and that which you mean to add in the fide, 
and where the ſquares meet is the anſwer. The little 
learner already knows the alternate figures, (v iz. the 
equal numbers) and the reſt muſt be ſtudied, a portion 
at a time, as a preparatiori for ſports. - One of which 
may be, to aſk the amount of any two numbers, con; 
cealing the ſquare which contains the anſwer. N 
sd en 
Is a common Numeration Table. 
IV. | 
Is a Place Table, With this the child may amuſe 
hunſelf in laying the moveable figures; unfolding the 
double (if occaſion require it) to ſee how he is to read 
his numbers,—For inſtance, © What are figures in the 
third place? Hundreds.” —* What, &c. &c. He 
anfwers, and then reſolves himſelf with certainty 
whether he is right? : 
V, 
Is a Subtraion Table, —to be uſed thus. Look out 
the figure which you are to deduct on the fide, and 
that from which you would take it at the top, and 


F 2 where 


7 09h A 
where the Lquares.m ect is the anſwer. This ſhould be 
ißed with counters, to enliven the ſport. Or 


one may try it with counters, whilſt another ſeeks in 


1e 2 Mafia Tabk,—ufed thus: lock out your 
multiplicand at the töp, and your multiplier on the 
ſide; and where tlie * Woot mw” wilt find the 
—_ | 
* 
Common Pence Tabl. 


THE SLIPS, 

Are merely numeration tables for little people to 
play with, concealing a part, and exhibiting _ ſo 
Hany figures as the little one can read, 

For ſome of the tricks for elder children, a piece 
of ſlate paper and a pencil of French chalk ſhould be 
added, the uſing of a flate pencil gives a child an ha- 


bit of bearing too hard, and injures his hand writing, 


PIN T.$ 


An infant may ſee as many as it can count, They 
may be an article of commerce, A ſmall one price, 
two 
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two counters; larger three; and ſo dn che price of 
each may be marked at the back. Or the little ones 
can count the amount with the moveabl figures. The 
fund ſhould be ſuppoſed to be inexhauſtible, and may 
really be ſo; ſince a freſh, fupply can always be pro- 
cured, , Children ought always, to, count ſenſible ob- 
jedts. Addition ſhould be learned. by rote, juſt as 
_ tables are, by ſtudying a piece at a time; 2 and. 

are 4; and 2 are 6, &c. E453, 
A child is generally quick at acquiring any * 
by rote, the neceſſity of making a progreſs to enable 


the little pupil to play with a new ſet of toys, it is 
hoped will be a powerful wi 


FIGURES SQUARES, 


I. Theſe are deſigned, to enable children ls 
little ſums, , e 1 cannot write. _ 


II. To prattiſe numeration N — child "wt 
imitate the table, by placing theſe moveable figures « on 
No. IV. and comparing it with the table No. III. 


beginning with two places of figures, and advancing 
gradually. 


II. To play with in this way ;—Aſk, te Ho 


F q many 
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many ways can you make 6 or &c. Hand exem- 
plify with beans or counters, &c. 6 


AAS. 

The eight ciphers are for the purpoſe of exempli- 
fying the power - of place, but they muſt not be pro- 
duced | too ſoon. They puzzle little childten. Ex- 
plain thus—** O ſet to the right (that is after the 
figure which it follows) ſeems to multiply the figure 
by ten. Ten units mak ten, ten tens an hundred, 
ten hundreds a thouſand, and ſo on.“ A child ſhould 
be ready at telling how many places of figures when 
there are hundreds? How many places of figures 
when there are thouſands, &c, 

Explain occaſionally, 

A „Figures owe ſo much of their value to their 
place, that if you have but one place of figures, that 
figure is an unit, an one. If two places you have tens, 
ſo that. by adding a cipher you ſee I make that one 
ten. By. adding another cipher I make it an un- 
and, and ſo en. Thus you ſee that the figure be- 
comes ten times the value it was, every time that I 
lip it to the left, and place a cipher after it.“ This 
mult be exemplyked with a figure and the ciphers, 


upon 
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upon table the IVth. Or the 1 with a rings 
_ ciphers, > 21259121195 10 ens2d a3:w-\ 


TRICKS wih FIGURES. 
rotors lo Noquy ode i modes gig ge 
The Whole amount of the ſquare ögüres is 312, 
lay them in order, and count the amount. See what 
figure I have ſecreted? 
II. The players take ſixteen ſquares each, 
See whole'ſet amounts to moſt? 
III. Lay the fifteen trick, as with cards, 


4. 9. . 
8 i 
2 


hrow them, count the amount. Or throw-4%o 
of them, dad deduct the loweſt number fror 
Or throw them, ad multiply the 
ther. Two-may play f 


the other, 


o figures toge- 
row in turn, and try 


who firſt gets 100? Alwzy$ ob 


play for 2% tg no evil paſſions ariſe. The 
dice are cubes d, with figures on vach fide. 


e that the children 


hair 


* the ſigures as high as 6. i 
- wth 


The. AAT of - 


ith the figures from 6 to 12. Little ones Moll 
begin with the firſt pair. 8 


Tum the cards, For inſtance, a five. Then 
an eight. Eh young child adds the number; $ and, 
5 are 13. Or an Acer ne ſubtracts the ſmaller. 
number, 5 from 8, and there re main 3 Or a ill 


older multiplies the two N together, £4 Five. 
times 8 are 40. 5 * 
| II. 2 
-Take nine cards, viz, Ace, deuce, tray, Sa place 
ther fo ſo as to to make 15 cight ways, 2 
— — k — — 1 | 5 2 of 
> "0 3. 8. Wer 
Po: 
| . 
: = 91 6 


A lady may not chuſe to taka the trouble of diſco- 
vering how they are to be placed —though ſhe will 
contentedly drudge at, and 2, for the benefit of her 
children; ſo the welder is ſhown, A child muſt be 
pretty well verſed in figures before he will be able to 
Zſcover how they are to be placed, 2 
. III. The 
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The pack of cards is made up of tens, the whole 
amount of the pips of a pack (not counting the tenth 
cards) is 180, One player takes a card. The other 
is to diſcover what that card i is, by miſſin 8 the number 

of it, Thus—The player is requeſted to. take à card 
below a ten; ſuppoſe he takes a four, 1 then miſs 
four from 180, and have only to run the pack over 
again, to ſee which four is abſent? Or if you count 
the cards as they paſs in review before you, caſting 
out every ten, and counting the units remaining over, 
Far inſtance, thus: Suppoſe them to arife a nine, arv 
eight; they make 17 (7 above 10) &c, Till you ſee 
what is wanted of the laſt ten. The odd fix wants 
ſour, This requires a readineſs in addition to do it 
well, For a young child, take cards whoſe pips 
amount to 100. ORE a very young one to the amount 
of 20 only, and that number compoſed of finall cards, 


n. MERCHANT, „ COMMERCE. 


A merchant ſold beans; he was of ſo ſuſpicious a 


diſpoſition, that he apprehended every perſon meant 
- to 
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to impoſe on him; he was never ſatisfied with telling | 
his money or beans once or twice, bat counted them 
ſeveral times, and in every poſſible manner, If he 
had twenty beans he would firſt count them thus, two 
and two are four, four and two are fix, and lo on by 
two at a time to twenty, Then he counted g and 3 
are 6, and g are q, and 3 are 12, and g are 15, and 3 
are 18, and 2 are 20. Then 4 and 4 are 8, and ſo 
on to twenty. Then 5 and 5 are. 10, and ſo on to 
twenty. Then 6 and 6, &c. 

This ſport ſhould be enlivened by ſeereting a coun- 
ter or bean, (occaſionally)—the child-to miſs it—LIf he 
ſold any of the beans he deducted the number, and 
then counted the remainder in various ways ; thus, if 
he ſold 4 there remained 16—then he counted 9 and 
7 are 16—11 and 5 are 16, 10 and 6 are 16, 12 and 
4 are 16—if he ſold 5 there remained 1;5—then he 
counted 10 and 5 are 15, &c. | 


TRICKS fr ELDER CHILDREN. 


We will ſuppoſe a % and girl to play—The * 
22 ts his fifter, © Think of a number below ten,” 
(vue will ſuppoſe the girl to think of eight.) 


Bor. | 


ES 
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Box. Think of a number. 
- Grar, I have. Fiche. - 
Bo v. Double it. ID 
Gin, I have. Sixteen. 
Boy. Add four to it, | | | 
Gia, I have. 1 4+ wo „ 


Bo v. Halve it, 


Gin. I have, "Tm 


e 


1 Bov. Throw away your firſt number, and there 
will remain * 


IL; 


i, Think of a number under ten, /e vill ſub- 
foſe the girl to think of nine.) | 
Giri, I have, Nine, 
- Boy, Triple it. 
| Gin I. I have, T- welt forts, ; 5 
* .Bor, Is it even or odd? 19 
GIRI. Odd, 


Boy, Then add one to it, 


\ 


Girt, I have. | Tirwenty-eights 


YER BJ V TIYF Bo 
1 J V. . 
* 


K 


2 


2 — 


* Namely, half the addition, This only obliges one player to be | 
ready at figures, For inſtance, the girl who is to make the additions | 
in her mind. 3 


halve it, how many nines ? 


u players. 
Who makes a given number firft ? 


— 
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Bo. Halve it. Ir 98 


GIRL. I have, Fourteen, 
Boy, Triple the half, 


Gar, I habe. * Forty tævs. 
Bo v. Is it even or odd? 


— 


(If it awere odd, it would require to be made even, 4 
Hor by the addition of one.) 


GIRL. Even. 

Boy. Halve it. 

G1kL, I have. T wenty-one, 
Boy, How many nines in the half ? 
GIRL. Two. 


Bov. Then you thought of ninez 


N. B. For each nine you count four, and for the addition 

(if any vat required to make the number even previous to 

| dividing it in half) you add one. For the ſecond addition: 
(if there had been a ſecond) you wauld have added tw. 


Te PROCESS. 
THINK of a number under ten—triple it, if odd 


add one—halve it—triple the halſ—if odd add one 


— 


IV, 


A makes 


——_— — 
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A makes choice of a number.— 3 makes what addi - 
tion he pleaſes—4 adds again; and ſo on alternately, 
till one player gets the number. It is very eaſy to 
ſecure the number, but then the ſport i is at an endy 
if indeed the child ſhould diſcover the method, it 
is a happy ſign of attention and abilities 2 
I faid, the ſport is over. | 

8 „ 
The SLATE PUZZLE, 

Who firſt gets 100 ? 

A makes a figure ſecretly, B gueſles what it is; if 
3 gueſs wrong he muſt gueſs again, &c. &c. and ſo 

many times as B makes a wrong gueſs 4 ſets down 
the figures which he gueſſed againſt him, and when. 
at laſt he happens to name the right figure, then 4 
counts the amount of thoſe which he has ſet down 
againſt him, and puts the ſum to his own account, 
then gives the pencil to B, who does as he did be-, 
fore—and thus alternately, till one player gets 100. 

VI. x 

I foretel that the amount of a-number which TI: 

write down ſhall-be /o mach, with the addition of any 


number of rows which we agree to make: ſuppoſe we 
et down 2896? 


G You 


| 

| 

| 
f 
l 
| 

: 
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2896 Kr“ Be 
You ſet down 2 
ES | _ I take nine of each of 
You ſet down. | 3810 your figures by my 
I add 6189 ts addition. 
22894 
f 


I ſhould firſt foretel, that 2896, with the addition 


of four rows of figures, (two of which you ſhall 
make) ſhall amount to 22894. 


N. B. The elder child is to be taught to foretel 


this by adding twice 9, Ec. in his mind. 


MULTIPLICATI O:N; 


.. © ſeems to ſignify -: when you multiply by 
ten the product is the figure which you multiply and 


ty — thus, —2—ce ten twenty, or twainty ; we; 
ten thirty, or threety, 


Proving ſums in multiplication, by caſting out the 
nines, amuſes a child; when you multiply by nine, 
and ſet down the amount, the figures always make 
nine; thus—2—ce 9 are 18; 1 and 8 are 9; g—ce 
9 are 27; 2 and 7 are 9; try them all-and as is 
| lefs 
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lefs than ten, your tens will be one below the figure 
which you multiply by nine. Calling upon chil- 
dren to obſerve theſe things (as they grow capable 
of doing it) is of uſe, as it amuſes them, and makes 
impreſſion, beſides producing a habit of obſervation.“ 


rn — ht —_— —— * * =_ = 
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* The ſack of beans are for the purpoſe of ſupplying the mean 
of playing at Commerce; but quadrille fiſh would be more conve- 


nient, and perhaps more pleaſing ; and a ſmall baſket might be added 
to put them in. | 


They and the purſe of counters ſhou!d be ſhewn as a treafure, 


kept in reſerve for future amuſement, when the little perſoa is able 
to play at Commerce, 


THE END, 
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